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speak, to patch up a kind of truce between them. He
has no glimpse of such a fierce inward struggle
etween the law of the mind and the law of the
members as is pictured to us by St. Paul, and,
just because of this, he cannot see his way to a
complete reconciliation of man with himself. Hence
it was a great step in advance when the truce,
which Aristotle had established between the different
sides or elements of human nature, was broken, and
when the effort was made by the Epicureans and the
Stoics to treat each element as complete in itself and
to. follow out all the consequences of doing so. It was
necessary that the fire of a conflict between the
opposing dogmatisms should be kindled, ere it could
be seen that their opposition was merely that of
complementary factors of truth, and ere the true way
of reconciling them in a more comprehensive theory
could be discerned.

Each of the post-Aristotelian philosophies, then, is
one-sided and abstract. It aims at unity by taking
some one of the elements which Plato and Aristotle
had tried to combine, and explaining away the other
elements. With this tendency to abstraction there
comes also a tendency of philosophy to concentrate
all its effortsJ on the practical problem, and that in
its narrowest form, as the problem of the guidance
of the individual life. This was not, indeed, quite
a new tendency in Greek philosophy; for, from the